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by Ty Sutton 


In 1938 Lewis Mumford, in “Whither 
Honolulu” said, “No city, no matter 
how drastic the pressure of population, 
can afford to grow in the haphazard and 
wasteful fashion that prevailed in the 
past.” 

Honolulu has grown at an unprece- 
dented rate since 1938 and we are 
witnessing the results of that “hap- 
hazard and wasteful fashion” which has 
been the pattern in spite of Mumford’s 
warning. 

Why have we been unable to recog- 
nize in physical growth the opportunity 
to build an environment of quality in 
which human values set the guidelines 
for what and how to build. 

Perhaps we have been so concerned 
with economic growth, that physical 
growth is considered an incidental result 
of economic explansion. Or perhaps we 
are simply unable to identify and design 
urban quality in the scale that is mean- 
ingful to the city. Existing control 
mechanisms such as zoning have not 
produced design in the city of a high 
quality. Those “human values,” or qual- 
ities that make the urban environment 
attractive, enjoyable, and functional, are 
either absent or in low supply in most 
cities, downtown as well as in residential 
neighborhoods. Can we, then, in the 
design profession, clearly identify the 
opportunities for improvement and 
make them known to the public? 

We are beginning to see that good 
urban design, community space, pri- 
vacy, residential quality — even the 
options of place of residence — and the 
beautiful city that generates pride of 
residence, participation and preservation 
of our historic heritage does not come 
about incidentally to any other value 
system or by accident. 

Growth determined by recognition 
of human values, quality in the physical 
environment, preservation of traditional 


values, must be planned for and made 
part of all policies related to growth and 
control of growth in the City and State. 

We as architects, designers of the 
urban environment, have a unique op- 
portunity to influence the standards or 
guidelines for future growth. 

The Overview report reviewed two 
alternatives: “Hawaii One,” past trends 
continued; or “Hawaii Two,” creative 
change characterized by: 

—more efficient use of urban land; 

— reduced burden on government for 
facilities and service because of com- 
paction or urban development; 

— lower housing costs through ef- 
ficient use of land and strong govern- 
ment action: 

— transition from automobile mode 
of transportation to extensive mass tran- 
sit system; 

— preservation and development of 
economy’s agricultural base; 

— preservation; 

— beneficial control of population 
and economic growth. 

Since growth, even with additional 
controls, is already foreseen in needs of 
existing population, expected visitors, 
and new residents — (estimated housing 
need: 50,000 development units; esti- 
mated current visitor levels: 2,000,000 
annually — it is essential that quality 
standards and objectives in design be 
recognized and adopted as guidelines, 
not fixed and inflexible, but changing as 
new knowledge points toward new 
values and standards. 

The designer may well narrow his 
own field within these general conditions 
and identify those elements of the 
urban scene within which “creative 
change” will bring obvious improve- 
ments in urban life. Starting with 
people, their activities and needs, objec- 
tive design can produce qualities that 
are only rarely found in urban places. 

Typically, we as individual architects 
work only within a framework of sep- 
arate structures established by our in- 
dividual clients and by economic forces 
over which we make little or no contri- 
bution and have little control. The 
obvious cumulative effect of these in- 
dividual efforts does not produce the 
known qualities or urban life that can 
reasonably be expected. To be more 
specific, a few projects, neighborhoods, 
cities, places, around the world, are 

Continued on Page 10 
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e the Monier Tiles are 
virtually indestructible. 
nail. They are fireproof, rotproof, 
windproof, waterproof, and 
mildew resistant. They 
won't warp, and termites 
can't hurt them. That’s 
because they're made of 
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a Monier Roof. 
Properly installed, a 
Monier Roof will never have 
to be replaced! 
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ARCHITECTURAL SELECTION PROCESSES 


FROM AUDIT OF THE SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM OF THE STATE OF HAWAII 


by NARAMORE, BAIN, BRADY & JOHANSON AND ARTHUR YOUNG & COMPANY 


Editor’s Note: In the March issue, 
Hawaii Architect promised an investi- 
gation of architectural selection proces- 
ses in other areas. The following is the 
first of this series. 


METHODS OF 
ARCHITECT SELECTION 


Architects are generally selected for 
both private and public projects by one 
of the following three methods: direct 
selection, comparative selection or de- 
sign competition.’ A description of 
each method follows. 

—Direct Selection. By this method an 
architect can be chosen with relative 
ease and with minimal expense. The 
selection is made on the basis of his 
reputation, personal acquaintance, or 
upon recommendations of his former 
clients. Frequently, the architect will be 
appointed as a result of a review of his 
prior projects and an indication of his 
willingness to participate in the current 
project. An individual will often decide 
in favor of a personal acquaintance, or 
upon the recommendation of friends 
and satisfied clients. In any case, the 
architect is chosen on the basis of 
talent, professional experience and taste 
as evaluated by the client in terms of his 
own need and inclinations. 

—Comparative Selection. This pro- 
cedure may be pursued in a number of 
different ways, but essentially the archi- 
tect is chosen from among a group who 
have presented the necessary qualifi- 
cation data in the form of written 
applications and have had a subsequent 
interview. Applications may be re- 
quested from a limited listing of archi- 
tects, or they may be called for by 
public announcement resulting in re- 
sponses from many applicants. 

The invitation to submit an appli- 
cation should include a description of 
the project under consideration, the 
approximate budget for the work, and 
the time schedule proposed. All appli- 
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cants should be asked to submit a com- 
plete statement of the training and 
experience of key personnel and size 
and type of organization, and a repre- 
sentative list of projects done by the 
firm. After the applications have been 
received they should be carefully re- 
viewed so that a group of three or four 
may be invited for interviews. From 
these a final selection can be made. 

—Design Competitions. The com- 
petition system provides for the selec- 
tion of an architect by means of an 
evaluation of proposed solutions for a 
particular project. It affords an oppor- 
tunity for stimulating creative effort on 
the part of persons skilled in special 
aspects of architecture, and it provides 
younger, talented persons an oppor- 
tunity to gain recognition. 

The competition method is more 
expensive and time consuming than 
other selection methods and for this 
reason its use has been limited. It has 
been found most often to be appro- 
priate for large civic projects. Selection 
by this method requires the observance 
of rules which will result in fair conduct 
of the competition and which will estab- 
lish equitable relations between the 
owner and the competitors. 

Although all methods are available in 
the consideration of any project, a large 
majority of architectural commissions 
are awarded as a result of either direct 
or comparative selection. Whether the 
selection is made by an individual or by 
a group of people, the procedure fol- 
lows three basic steps which are: 

—A review of qualifications and ex- 
perience resumes, together with photo- 
graphs of executed work. 

—Personal interviews to afford the 
investigator an opportunity to evaluate 
the architect’s attitudes, philosophy, 
and personality. 

—An investigation of the architect’s 
former clients and projects, preferably 
by visiting actual completed buildings. 
This step will give an insight to the 


architect’s ability, his ingenuity in solv- 
ing a problem, and the degree of satis- 
faction attained. 

It is generally recognized that certain 
basic information should be submitted 
by interested architects to the persons 
making the selection. The American 
Institute of Architects (AIA) suggests 
that this data cover the following items: 

Information to be given by the client 
to the architect. 

—Name and address. 

—General description of proposed 
facilities, including location, functions, 
and areas required, etc. 

—Approximate project construction 
budget. 

—Approximate timetable for com- 
pletion of project. 

—Any information on 
financing and ownership. 

Information to be given by the archi- 
tect to the client. 

—Name and address. 

-Type of organization: individual, 
partnership, or corporation. 

—Principals and staff: Name of 
principals, professional history, profes- 
sional registrations and affiliations, key 
personnel, staff organization. 

—List of projects designed by firm in 
recent years: a recently established 
office will state the nature of previous 
affiliations and the degree of responsi- 
bility in various assignments. This will 
include the type and cost of buildings, 
their locations, and construction dates. 

—References: Persons with knowl- 
edge of the firm and its work. 

—Supplementary material: Office 
policy on service during construction, 
business procedures, financial respon- 
sibility, etc. 

Information to be supplied during 
interviews: 

—Scope of services provided. 

—Present work-loads and availability. 

—Completeness of contract docu- 
ments. 


proposed 
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The very finest of Japanese locks is in Hawa Precision crafted since 
1914... in use and guaranteed worldwide . . . as flawless as a Japanese 
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NIKON / YAMAHA / TOSHIBA / PANASONIC / SEIKO 


That's what you do when you 
mortgage builder model laundry and HAWAII'S FIRST 
kitchen built-ins. Now there's a FURNITURE RENTAL COMPANY 


way to equip your entire project or 
riment with rented top of the FURNITURE 
and save a bundle of tax dollars RENTALS 
too. The arithmetic is all there. 
Honolulu 96814 
NOW, AND FOR THE LONG FUTURE, WITH one i 
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METHODS USE BY 
FEDERAL AGENCIES 
Selection of architects for federal gov 
ernment work is based on the profes- 
sional qualifications necessary for the 
satisfactory performance of the services 
required by the government. Selection 
procedures are controlled by the agency 
responsible for the work, but are fairly 
uniform among most federal agencies 
In general, the total federal govern- 
ment selection process has four major 
components which are 

A demonstration of interest by the 
architect, Each architect is required to 
submit and maintain data on his capabil- 
ities and areas of interest 

A pre-selection which 
identifies a limited number of candi- 
dates from the list of qualified archi- 
tects. 

A selection process which recom- 
mends a small number of architects, 
usually three, for possible contract 
negotiations 


process 


A negotiation process to reach a 
satisfactory agreement with one of the 
architects who was recommended by 
the previous selection steps. 

Usually a pre-selection list of the 
maximum number of firms qualified to 
perform the proposed project is pre- 
pared by a pre-selection board from 
qualifications data submitted by archi- 
tects on a standard form (U.S. Govern- 
ment Standard Form 251). Such 
boards normally consist of senior staff 
architects and engineers who often have 
had considerable experience in the type 
of construction contemplated. Usually 
the following points are considered 

Specialized experience of the firm 
for the type of work required. 

The capacity of the firm to ac- 
complish the work in the required time 

-Past experience, if any, of the firm 
in performing government contracts. 

—Location of the firm in the general 
geographical area of the project, pro- 
vided there is an adequate number of 
qualified firms in that area for con- 
sideration. 

Volume of work previously 
awarded to the firm by government 
construction agencies (the objective is 
to assure an equitable distribution of 
architectural contracts among qualified 
firms). 


1, The majority of the descriptive material 
regarding architect selection is taken from 
“AIA-Architects Handbook of Professional 
Practice,” Chapter 5, September 1963. 
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What’s Happening 


THE NEW OFFICE: The lease has been 
signed. The design has been selected - 
see article, “The AIA Office Competi- 
tion.” The working drawings are 
underway. Construction is scheduled to 
begin April 1. Move in on June 1, 1973. 


CHINATOWN PAUAHI PROJECT: A 
letter to the City Council stated: On 
February 28, 1973, at our Chapter 
meeting, the Chinatown Plan was dis- 
cussed and a vote taken to determine a 
general Chapter position, Of 58 mem- 
bers present 30 voted to oppose the 
plan. Nineteen members indicated sup- 
port if sufficient changes were made to 
provide adequately for relocation of 
residents and to preserve the small scale 
character of the area along with its 
significant existing structures. Thus, a 
majority were opposed the the plan. 

Some principal concerns expressed 
were: 

l — Inadequate assurance of low cost 
relocation housing, especially in view of 
Federal action stopping low income 
housing programs and lack of local 
action, 

2—Loss of old buildings of archi- 
tectural and historic interest where op- 
portunity for restoration exists. 

3 — Past history of redevelopment in 
which large scale demolition precedes 
by a long time period the actual plan- 
ning and reconstruction. 


MASS TRANSIT SYSTEM: A letter to 
the City Council stated: The Hawaii 
Chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects would like to urge your 
support of the proposed mass transit 
system for Oahu. 

Since transit planning requires a long 
lead time before a system can be 
realized, AIA feels that there should be 
no further delay in preparing for the 
essential need of transit as an option to 
the automobile. Restrictions on use of 
the automobile will be increasingly 
necessary in order to maintain a satis- 
factory environmental quality as the 
expected growth in population occurs. 
The quality of life on Oahu will be 
significantly enhanced if effective, con- 
venient, and comfortable mass transit is 
available. Thus, we see it as an essential 
step, rather than an option, in providing 
for the future growth of Oahu. 

Establishment of a transit route 
system is seen as an important guide to 
general planning for the urban growth 
of the City and County. It can assist in 
establishing the patterns of density of 
neighborhood development as well as 

Continued on Page 17 
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The advantages 
of central gas 
water heating 

can be translate 
directly into 
dollars for 
developers of 
multi-family 
dwellings. 


First cost, operating, maintenance, and replacement costs 
are lower for a central gas system than for an equivalent 
electric system. And central gas water heating produces 
all the hot water your building requires, when it is needed 
Call 548-5368 to get the specifics on central gas water 
heating 
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ISLE GAS Divis GASCO. INC 


FLOOR AND ROOF JOISTS 
COST LESS THAN 2 x 10’s 


And give you all these extras 


* Longer spans * No shrinkage 


* More rigid floors and roofs 
* Light weight 


If that sounds impossible just check the quality 
and price of 2 x 10's. Then consider the extra 
costs you'll incur because of warped and twisted 
lumber, shrinkage, slow installation and uneven 
floors. 

Compare that with TJI performance and you're 
in for a pleasant surprise. Not only does the TJI 
actually compete in original price but it also cuts 
other costs dramatically. 

In floor systems the TJI will span up to 24 feet 
at 2 feet 0.C. and in roof systems to 40 feet. It 
also installs from two to four times faster than 
2 x 10's. Broader flanges mean faster nailing and 
more savings. The plywood webs cut easily for 
fast installation of plumbing, wiring and even 


trus Joist 


* Absolute uniformity 
* Wider nailing surfaces 


* Fast delivery * Wider spacing 


* Faster erection 
* Precise length and depth 


large ductwork. That can often eliminate expen- 
sive suspended ceilings. 

TJI floor systems are level and absolutely rigid. 
There's no shrinkage to cause cracks in walls or 
sticking doors and windows. You get all the bene- 
fits of a top quality system and end up saving 
time and money in a dozen different ways. 

TJI quality and cost savings have been proven 
in thousands of apartments, condominiums and 
town houses throughout the country and we're 
ready to deliver those same benefits to your next 
project. 

Just drop us a card or call (208) 375-4450 and 
we'll put you in touch with the TJ man in your 
area. 

He’s worth knowing. 
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JIM WORDEN 
PHONE 949-6661 
641 KEEAUMOKU STREET 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 96814 


The AIA on Land Use Bills 


In February of 1973, the Hawaii 
Chapter AIA established a Task Force 
to renew a series of bills dealing with 
land use, in particular, House Bill 808 
which was initiated by the Governor’s 
office. The members of the Task Force 
are Carl Mahoney, chairman, Francis 
Oda, John Hara, Don Dumlao, Ned 
Wiederholt, and Wally Omori. The fol- 
lowing report is a summary of their 
recommendations, 


The Hawaii Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects supports with 
modifications Senate Bill 614 and 
House Bill 808 in its attempt to ac- 
complish its objectives by the strength- 
ening of existing procedures, by estab- 
lishing specific criteria for the State 
Land Use Commission’s reviews of peti- 
tions for urban redistricting (Sec. 
205-8), and by adjusting tax laws on 
agricultural lands (Sec. 205-3). We sup- 
port in principle the establishment of a 
structure for the comprehensive yet 
centralized planning of the State, how- 
ever, we question the Bill’s designation 
of the Land Use Commission, as pre- 
sently constituted, as a vehicle for this 
planning. 

Whereas the Bill designates Com- 
mission membership only on a number- 
per-locale basis, we recommend that 


The AIA on Environmental 


The Governmental Relations Committee 
of the Hawaii Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects respectfully sub- 
mits its negative reactions to HB 1435, 
1522, 1792, 1794 and other related 
environmental impact statement bills or 
resolutions. 

It is our opinion that the E IS Bills, 
as proposed, do not solve, in the final 
analysis, the political, economic and 
social aspects relating to the overall 
environment of the State of Hawaii. 

The quality of our environment will 
never be solved with such legislation. We 
all recognize that euthenics, is the 
science that deals with the development 
of human well-being ty improvement of 
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membership should be allocated as fol- 
lows: the planning directors of the 
counties of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai and 
Maui; Oahu-1; islands other than Oahu- 
2; chairman of the Board of Land and 
Natural Resources; Director of the De- 
partment of Planning and Economic 
Development. 

We feel that the Commission, thus 
constituted, will be a viable and in- 
formed group which may more satis- 
factorily perform the crucial task of 
land use determination than the Com- 
mission described in the proposed Bill 
comprised of members who receive no 
compensation, outside of expenses, and 
who have no necessary prior experience 
in this area. At the same time, the 
appointment of three citizen members 
(who will serve without compensation) 
will insure that other than professional 
voices are heard. 

Possibly more important, is that the 
presence of the planning directors on 
the Commission will insure the direct 
and integral participation of counties 
and local constituencies in the State plan- 
ning process. The presence of four 
members appointed at the county level 
and five members appointed at the State 
level should produce a Commission 
which will represent a broad and 
balanced spectrum of the thinking with- 


living conditions, is for all, and the 
considerations for appropriate legis- 
lation should be in the interest of public 
good. 

Therefore, any proposed legislation 
should reflect proper study, evaluation 
and review of our existing laws on land 
use and general planning. From this 
comprehensive study, new innovative 
concepts for progressive legislation 
should be possible and desirable for all 
people. 

In the past Hawaii has led the nation 
in other progressive legislation, and it 
can still maintain this with the proper 
application of the principles of 
euthenics. Let us not compound past 


in the State. Such a Commission might, 
at some future time, warrant the grant- 
ing of broad planning powers such as 
described in SB 614 and HB 808. 

The Hawaii Chapter of the American 
Institute of Architects recommends that 
the portion of the Bill which establishes 
“areas of critical State concern” be 
deferred in its implementation for a 
period of at least one year. At the end 
of this period, the Legislature would be 
obliged to either confirm the imple- 
mentation of this portion of the Bill, 
amend the sections concerned, or delete 
them. 

In addition, we recommend a max- 
imum of five years between compre- 
hensive reviews of land use districts and 
not the casual “from time to time” as 
Sec. 205-6(c) stipulates. We also recom- 
mend the deletion of SECTION 5(b) 
Repeals, which would supersede 
Chapter 91, Hawaii Revised Statutes. 

In conclusion, the Hawaii Chapter of 
the American Institute of Architects 
feels that SB 614 and HB 808 have great 
merit in its provisions to remedy ex- 
isting problems within the State Land 
Use Commission. If revised as recom- 
mended, we feel that the Bill will not 
only be strengthened but will serve as a 
basis for the determination of compre- 
hensive Statewide planning. 


Impact Bills 


mistakes and let us not experience the 
confusion which is happening in Cali- 
fornia, where poor unthoughtful legis- 
lation with respect to E I S has created 
havoc in all phases of the building 
industry. And, finally, let us not 
stampede ourselves into making emo- 
tional decisions regarding this type of 
legislation which may be more detri- 
mental than beneficial to our State. 

As Chairman of the Governmental 
Relations Committee of the Hawaii 
Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, I respectfully submit that these 
bills be denied any further consideration 
by your Committee. 

/s/E. D. Phillips, AIA 


nner 


JURY: 


Mel Choy, AIA, AIA Director 


Herbert Luke, AIA, Hawaii Chapter AIA Past President 


There were 17 entries received for the 
competition. They ranged from models, 
quick sketches, and elaborate drawings 
from corporate, associate, and student 
members. The number of entries was 
good, considering the short term (seven 
days) of the competition. 


The winning scheme was done by 
Francis Oda, AIA, the University archi- 
tect. All members were unanimous in 
selecting this entry first. The openness of 
the first level in relationship to the Fort 
Street Mall was especially pleasing. The 
large planted opening between the first 
and basement levels helped to relieve 
the restricted environment of the base- 
ment. The layout of the secretarial 
space was judged to be very efficient. It 
was also felt that the potential of 
renting the mezzanine to another group 
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Continued from Page 3 
generally agreed to set examples for 


quality that have given rise to greater 
expectations. 

Waikiki, our primary tourist desti- 
nation, with great natural setting, cli- 
mate and ocean, does not have quality 
in its constructed elements in spite of 
occasional successes behind the prop- 
erty lines. Kalakaua Avenue, its main 
thoroughfare, serves primarily through 
automobile traffic and makes hazardous 
the leisurely pedestrian movement that 
both tourists and local residents would 
like to enjoy. A few years ago, removal 
of a parking lane by the sidewalk 
increased the speed as well as number of 
vehicles and increased the hazard to 
people. Within a short time a pedestrian 
was killed on the sidewalk by a car out 
of control which jumped the curb. Its 
coconut trees, which not long ago gave a 
unique identity to the Avenue, have 
been so enveloped by extended canopies 
of buildings that they are dying or are 
overwhelmed by the mass of intruding 
and poorly designed buildings. Crowded 
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DESIGN COMPETITION: 
AIA OFFICE 


Ty Sutton, AIA, Hawaii Chapter AIA President Rebecca Pang, Associate Member 


Sammye Akutsu, Student Chapter AIA President 


was excellent because of its complete 
separation. The jury, however, recom- 
mends a glazed enclosure at the mall to 
provide protection from weather. The 
enclosure would also serve to maintain 
the air conditioning integrity on hot 
days. 

The first mention recognition is 
awarded to a team comprised of Gus 
Ishihara, Gordon Tyau, Norman Hong, 
John Lee, Hans Sasaki, Abe Mitsuda, 
Mike Yoshida, John Okida, and Charles 
Uhlmann. This particular scheme is an 
excellent program of development of 
the office, the effecting environmental 
concerns and as well had a great sense of 
satire and humor. 

The second mention was awarded to 
Don Bernshouse and William Sakaguchi. 
This solution was similar, in many re- 


sidewalks have reduced minimal 
planting areas to rubbish-filled, un- 
tended beds of dying grass and shrubs. 
The great monkeypod trees, landmarks 
of Honolulu, have been diminished by 
highway construction and overly ex- 
tended curb cuts for gas stations with- 
out compensating new plantings. Street 
trees have such low priority in our 
improvement budgets that we continue 
to lose rather than gain in the quality of 
street design. New streets in new neigh- 
borhoods are built for maximum traffic 
flow and are rarely given identity by 
design. We excuse ourselves from these 
responsibilities by the fact that these 
areas are under public control and are 
thus beyond our purview in design for 
individual properties. 

And yet one of the best examples of 
such myopic design is within the single 
land area of the University of Hawaii, 
where a chaotic campus of individual 
buildings produces a low quality image 
of the place. 

The greatest opportunity for good 
design there may be the design of 
spaces between buildings — but what 


Peg Gum, Executive Secretary, Hawaii Chapter AIA 


spects, to the winner with similar 
openness, and penetration of space to 
basement. The jury felt, however, it 
lacked efficient space for the executive 
secretary, and the partial glazing at the 
front near the vertical well as described 
in the perspective did not provide as 
open a feeling as indicated on the plan. 

The third mention recognition was 
done by Greg Michaud and Greg 
Hammers, both University of Hawaii 
architectural students. The jury found it 
refreshing to have students do so well in 
an open competition. The scheme re- 
flected many of the aspects that were 
liked by the jury such as the opening 
from basement to first floor, generous 
storage spaces and a workable mez- 
zanine. 


See Pages 12 and 13 


departmental budget or program will 
fund the design and construction of a 
campus? What values must be 
recognized for physical design of a 
University? 


Should we not then set new 
standards for design of streets? Should 
not the traffic and highway departments 
have urban designers on their staffs or 
available as consultants? Should not 
sidewalk design be given greater atten- 
tion with standards of space, walkways, 
landscape treatment, with places to 
stop, sit, and rest, established on the 
particular need and place? 


Perhaps through our collective ef- 
forts in AIA, with expressed com- 
munity objectives, we can influence 
change in the general structure that will 
produce creative and positive results. 
Our opportunity as designers is to show 
how it can be done and what the city 
can become, to express the opportunity 
and the objective for creative change. It 
will then be up to the community to 
decide whether such change will be 
worthwhile. 
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Every year businessmen 
lose 30% to 40% of their 
lighting efficiency due to 
dust. Keeping offices 
and stores well lit means 
keeping lighting 
fixtures clean. 
For the latest 
improvements in lighting, 
see your consultant. 
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The new AIA office moves into space at 
the mauka end of the Fort Street Mall 
on June 1. The photos on this page 
show the space “before.” Photos No. 1, 
2, and 4 — the main space. Photo No. 2 
— the mezzanine and stair. Photo No. 5 
— stair to mezzanine from first floor. 
Photo No. 6 — kitchen and stair to 
basement. Photos No. 7 and 8 — base 
ment. 


AIA OFFICE DESIGN 


Winning Scheme — Francis Oda, top 


First Mention — Group 70 Lab, center 


Second Mention — Don Bernshouse and 
William Sakaguchi 
lower left 


Third Mention — Greg Michaud and 
Greg Hammers 
lower right 


VACANT URBAN LAND: CREDIBILITY GAP 


by MARGO WOOD, ENVIRONMENTAL DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL, INC. 


A study published in 1971 by the City 
Planning Department revealed that there 
were purportedly 12,263 vacant areas of 
undeveloped land general planned for 
residential use on the Island of Oahu. 
The report went on to indicate that the 
Department considered these lands suf- 
ficient to provide residential develop- 
ment for the rest of the 1970s. 

Most developers disagreed vigorously 
with both statements. 

To compound the situation, the 
State Department of Planning & Eco- 
nomic Development issued in October 
1972 a summary Report of the Central 
Oahu Planning Study conducted by that 
office. It contained, among other re- 
ports, a Survey of Vacant Residential 
Lands within the Honolulu Commuter- 
shed, and a prognosis of the total 
estimated number of living units prob- 
able on each parcel. 

Again, there was vigorous dissent 
with the report from developers and 
others within the development and con- 
struction industry. 

Land in Hawaii is the base for our 
growth policies, our housing solutions, 
and patterns of lifestyle. With such an 
obvious disparity between the views of 
the DPED and the development in- 
dustry, further investigation of the issue 
seemed called for. Discussion revealed 
some alarming results. To simplify we 
addressed ourselves to the DPED Study 
only. 

The State Study was conducted on 
three “Counts” of seven areas (tax 
zones 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, and 9). Zones 5 
and 6 (North Shore area) were not 
included. Each count was made within a 
different set of restrictive criteria on 
judging the developability of the land 
parcels and only parcels of over one acre 
were considered. Count III included the 
criteria of Counts I and II and set up the 
following restrictions to which we 
addressed ourselves. To be considered 
“available” in the survey: 

COUNT I 

1—A parcel must contain a develop- 
able area which is either general planned 
or zoned by the Council for apartment 
or residential development. 

2 — A parcel must be entirely outside 
a known or suspected flood plain. 
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3 — The entire developable area of a 
parcel must be under 30 per cent slope. 

4— A field check of the parcel must 
show little or no apparent physical 
limitation on development. 

5 — There must be no firm and an- 
nounced plans for development of the 
parcel. 


COUNT II 

6 — A parcel must contain a develop- 
able area zoned for residential or apart- 
ment use. 

7—A parcel must be within a 
reasonable distance of sewer and water 
lines. 


COUNT III 

8 — The developable area of a parcel 
must have apartment or residential 
zoning and the appropriate general plan 
designation. 

9—A parcel must be directly ac- 
cessed by sewer and water lines. 

This Count III, which set up the 
most stringent criteria, yielded 45 
teadily developable parcels totaling a 
developable area of 193.9 acres upon 
which 2,917 units could be built under 
existing zoning and general planning. 

Skeptical developers began checking 
on the same individual parcels referred 
to in the study, working within the 
identical restrictive criteria of each 
Count. Their findings raised some major 
questions. 

In Count HI in one developer’s 
study, only 22 of the 45 supposedly 
“immediately developable” parcels were 
considered developable. Of these 22, 
four were in violation of the restriction 
No. 5. An on-foot field check of areas, 
perusal of the Board of Water Supply 
and Sewer Department records, plus a 
phone survey of individual property 
owners revealed bewildering discrepan- 
cies. 

Many of the parcels required water 
reservoir and booster pumps before they 
could be considered immediately de- 
velopable; yet the survey restrictions 
specifically stated that the parcel would 
have to be directly accessed by sewer 
and water lines. Owners of a parcel 
deemed immediately developable in the 
State survey said they had no intention 


of developing their property — that it 
was, in fact, their home and that no one 
else had called them to check their 
intentions. A 14-story, 56-apartment 
unit was found to be under construction 
on a piece of property also included in 
this ‘‘immediately developable” 
category. Three other projects were 
underway and one was not only com- 
pleted, but had been occupied since 
early 1972. The survey criteria specifi- 
cally stated, however, that it included 
only parcels having no firm or an- 
nounced plans for development. 

Moreover, where construction was 
found to be completed or underway, 
the number of units being provided was 
less than the estimated capacity of the 
parcel given by the State when they 
considered the area vacant and develop- 
able, raising a question of their density 
estimation. 

Still another area, on checking, was 
considered to be in the flood plain area: 
the State’s Count restriction saying that 
a parcel, to be considered developable, 
must be entirely outside a known or 
suspected flood plain area. 

No water or sewer was available in 
another parcel, despite the restrictive 
criteria ensuring that both were. More 
questions were raised when many of the 
parcels so termed “immediately de- 
velopable” and, according to the self- 
imposed methodology restrictions “con- 
taining a developable area zoned for 
residential or apartment use” were in- 
explicably found to be in agricultural 
zoning. 

According to the Foreward of the 
Progress Report presented to the Legis- 
lature, the goal of the Central Oahu 
Planning Study was to clarify some of 
the choices facing the State and to offer 
some understanding of the implications 
for the economy and environment of 
the State which may result from these 
alternatives. 

The findings challenge the figures 
and conclusions of the official study. 
Moreover, according to the Technical 
Supplement No. 3 of the Central Oahu 
Planning Study, the State survey was 
conservative in that it indicated the 
results may be underestimating the 

Continued on Page 16 
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New from HC&D: a => | 


HYDROLITE CONCRETE 


The first lightweight concrete in Hawaii 
that’s really pumpable. 


HC&D's Hydrolite concrete is specially Check these features only Hydrolite 
processed to give you all the advantages can offer: 


of lightweight concrete while minimizing , pumps at 60 cubic yards per hour, 
finishing and shrinkage problems. efficiently and economically 
Hydrolite can be consistently and . ' 
economically pumped. It has been e slump is easily controlled 

pumped to a height of 250 feet e excellent workability 

at 4” slump. e easy finishing — particles will not float 


Cracking is controlled since tensile For additional technical information 
strength develops faster in Hydrolite than contact manager, product engineering 
the tensile stresses normally associated telephone 841-0911 

with shrinkage. 


HC&D, 177D, 811 Middle Street 
Ready-Mix Department 841-0986 / Sales Department 841-0911 
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FULLER PAINTS. A MATCH 
/) b FOR EVERY COLOR. 


Perfect matching is a custom 
with Fuller Paints & Glass 
Let Fuller help you 
spec any color you want, 
for any size job 


-CA 


FULLER 7, 


770 Ala Moana Blvd. / Phone 537-8902 


Margaret Keane Gallery 


ALSO FEATURING PROMINENT ISLAND ARTISTS 
“HAWAII'S FINEST GALLERY” 


SHERATON-WAIKIKI LOBBY PHONE 923-2934 
PEARLRIDGE CENTER PHONE 487-1529 


Validated parking. 


IFIE 
NER? Fin, 
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© GREIG * 


© ASSOCIATES, INC. 2 
INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


Total commitment to personalized financial counsel 
means more than simply providing a needed service 
It is the willingness to furnish a quality investment 
product for accounts in the important $10,000 to 
$50,000 portfolio range. Serving since 1958, our staff 
has continuously been developing financial strategy 
and successful implementation thereof through 
money management 


GREIG ASSOCIATES, INC. 

Suite 1920, AMFAC Building / 700 Bishop Street 
Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 

Telephone (808) 531-2722 


JAMES F. GREIG CONTINENTAL, INC. 
1474 Campus Road 
Los Angeles, Calif. 90042 
Telephone 
(213) 257-3844 


Vacant Urban Land 
Continued from Page 14 


amount of vacant land available and 
that this type of error (under- 
estimation), it went on to say, is less 
serious than overestimation for later 
stages of the Study. We agree. There- 
fore, if the State survey has, in fact, 
overestimated the amount of develop- 
able land as a base of reference for 
alternative growth patterns for Oahu, 
which these conflicting findings might 
indicate, we are starting out on a false 
premise that could have accumulatively 
disastrous results. 

In fact, two accumulative factors are 
immediately obvious: 

1 — The survey is prognosticating the 
number of units that can be built, based 
on their survey of vacant urban lands. If 
these solution figures are overestimated 
or composed, in part, of arbitrary judg- 
mental decisions, then we have started 
to compound our problems instead of 
solve them. 

2—With the State Land Use Com- 
mission facing requests for rezoning of 
lands into urban for much needed hous- 
ing, their decision will probably set the 
course of future urbanization on Oahu 
and, according to the Central Oahu 
Planning Study, will also be a major 
factor in determining future growth 
patterns in the State. The facts and 
figures on which their guidelines are 
based must surely be accurate and cer- 
tainly not raise such credibility gaps. 

The criteria set by the DPED them- 
selves in their count of acres, and units 
possible, in the Central Oahu Planning 
Study of vacant urban lands are set out 
clearly. The criteria show regard for 
what is simply a piece of vacant land as 
against a parcel that is vacant and 
immediately developable with such 
deterring factors as unfriendly terrain, 
plans to develop already made, lack of 
access roads, absence of sewer or water 
lines, clearly delineated. 

The DPED refers to eight surveys 
conducted by various State and City & 
County bodies and departments (1968 
through 1971) as showing some levels of 
discrepancies. They term their own — 
this Vacant Land Study — as being an 
“exhaustive examination of vacant 
lands” and a “component of the Central 
Oahu Planning Study.” 

Parcel by parcel, the survey is being 
questioned at a most basic level. But 
even while detail confrontation is taking 
place, the larger question of credibility 
on the validity of the entire survey is 
raised. 

The responsibilities of such an im- 
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portant, basic survey are enormous. If 
such discretionary judgments are being 
made within it, such as deciding what a 
property owner might do with privately 
owned acreage, there are enough vari- 
ables already for cautionary approach 
when arriving at conclusions from the 
results. If, in addition, errors and inac- 
curacies have indeed taken place, as 
might be indicated, further compound- 
ing the question of results and con- 
clusions, then the accuracy and validity 
of the survey must surely be challenged 
and the questions discharged before 
such a basic premise as vacant resi- 
dential lands available should be ac- 
cepted for future alternatives of growth. 


What’s Happening 
Continued from Page 7 

locations for public facilities, 

space, and new development. 

In our Chapter meeting of February 
28, AIA was unanimous in its support 
of the transit system. 

THE AD HOC COMMITTEE — chaired 
by Ed Aotani: 

We feel that each committee should 
work toward supporting our two major 
1973 objectives: 

l — To participate in legislative pro- 
posals and to take positions on com- 
munity issues such as: growth policy, 
land use, transportation, and legislation 
relating to environmental issues. 

2— To move the AIA office in order 
to: a) be a support facility for programs 
with greater community exposure and 
b) support Chapter and professional 
activities such as professional education 
and professional practice. 

Other issues requiring 
attention are: 

1 — A study of the Chapter’s organi- 
zation concentrating on the simplifi- 
cation of the committee structure and 
the clarification of lines of communi- 

Continued on Page 19 


CLASSIFIED NOTICES 


$2,00 per line, 4 line minimum 
Phone 521-0021 
to place your ad in the May issue. 


WHITEPRINT MACHINE 


WELCO 600 whiteprint reproduction 
machine. $350. Phone 682-4561. 
CONPRO, LTD. 


ART CONSULTANT 


Let us bring the art galleries to you in 
your business or home. Purchase 
original works of art by Hawaii's top 
realistic and abstract artists as an invest- 
ment and hedge against inflation at 
realistic prices. Art consultation is free 
to you — our fees are paid by the artist. 
Telephone 536-3358 or 734-6255. 


open 


long range 


April, 1973 


(Armstrong 
Ceiling Systems 
Resilient Floors 

Carpets 


For information contact Gerry Evenwel 
Armstrong District Office, King Center Building, Honolulu 
Phone 946-5929 


HAWAII APARTMENT 
SERVICE & SUPPLY, CO. 


Apartment Maintenance, Cleaning & Repair 


Phone 235-2711 


24 hours 


No job too small 


Ralph A. Schrader, Pres. 
Pat Edwards, Mgr. 


ARE YOUR ELEVATOR 
MAINTENANCE COSTS 
TOO HIGH? 


Dependability and safety are critical to satisfactory elevator operation. 
Emergency breakdowns, unscheduled repairs, and tenant complaints are 
less likely when equipment gets regular systematic maintenance care. 


Amelco Elevator Company is now maintaining elevators of all types and 
makes in scores of buildings in the Honolulu area. Two-way radio com- 
munication keeps repairmen within minutes of your needs. Call for a 
quote on this regular service. It could well reduce your costs. 


PREVENTIVE 
MAINTENANCE 


>) 
Wy 
Ameico Elevator 


COMPANY 


645 Halekauwila Street, Honolulu 96813 / Phone: 521-6557 


DISTRIBUTOR OF MONTGOMERY ELEVATORS AND ESCALATORS 
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Plastered 
(... or, pity 
the poor termite) 


IT'S A FACT! Construction of con- 
crete, masonry, metal joists and 
deck, metal studs, metal lath and 
noncombustible portland cement 
plaster leave nothing for the ter- 


mites to enjoy except 
neighbors house of wood. 


"7 A 


Plaster Information — Don Morganella 


PACIFIC BUREAU for 


LATHING & PLASTERING 
765 Amana St. — Rm. 304 — Ph. 946-6114 


B ACIC 
E BLUERINI 


AND SUPPLY INC. 


Ph. 538-6727 


911 Halekauwila St. 
Fast Pickup 
and Delivery for 


BLUELINE 
BLACKLINE 
MYLAR 
SEPIA 


SEPIA CARDSTOCK 
a 
XEROX 1860 REDUCTIONS 


XEROX 7000 
COPIES 
REDUCTIONS 
COLLATED SETS 


COMPUTER RUNOFFS REDUCED 


AND 


Friendly Service 
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HOUSING IN HAWAII 


Testimony to Environmental Council delivered 
December 7, 1972 on quality growth policy by 
by Michael Lee, Housing Committee, Citizens for Hawaii 


As with population, the question of 
housing must be addressed as a key 
element of any growth policy. Here, we 
are not only dealing with future growth 
and needs. 

Even without any further growth, if 
population were to stabilize, we would 
still have a backlog of existing problems 
to deal with. These are not new and 
have been acknowledged frequently in 
recent years. As stressed in the State 
study, “Housing in Hawaii: Problems, 
Needs and Plans” 1971, the housing 
inventory in Hawaii is deficient in terms 
of availability, condition, occupancy 
and cost in relation to the population it 
serves. Housing is scarce, with too few 
vacancies to permit adequate choice. 
Many units are old, dilapidated, or 
deteriorating. Units are occupied by too 
many persons and unusually few home- 
owners. Most important, both new and 
used housing prices have soared beyond 
the reach of the vast majority of Hawaii 
consumers. Compounding the general 
housing shortage, there are acute short- 
ages for certain segments of the popu- 
lation, particularly low-income and 
elderly residents, military families and 
students. 

Unfortunately, these real housing 
problems may be become overshadowed 
in a polarization of opinion between 
those who favor or oppose growth. 
Those who favor continued rapid 
growth, particularly developers and 
others having an interest in such growth, 
tend to be found supporting almost any 
kind of housing development anywhere. 
In response to the housing “crisis,” 
they seek zoning changes and other 
approvals for development of high- 
priced housing, ignoring the greater 
need for housing for low, moderate and 
middle income families. 

On the other side, some environ- 
mentalists and others who want to limit 
growth and preserve what we already 
have or are simply suspicious of de- 
velopment because of past environ- 
mental or economic abuses, are found in 
opposition to almost every new develop- 
ment proposal. Some persons even sug- 
gest maintaining the housing shortage as 
a deterrent to future growth. Unfortu- 
nately, thousands of persons already 
here would pay the price of this stra- 
tegy. 

The overall issue cannot be seen in 
terms of growth or no growth. While 


some growth is inevitable, a big issue for 
housing is who will benefit from 
growth. Can we have “quality” growth 
that meets the real needs of all our 
people? More specifically, the challenge 
is to provide adequate housing at ap- 
propriate prices and places to satisfy 
immediate needs without unduly or 
unwittingly stimulating further inmigra- 
tion and growth. 

This statement of the issue suggests 
at least four aspects of a State housing 
policy within a quality growth policy. 
Alternatives for achieving each need full 
discussion. 

1 — Sufficient housing must be pro- 
duced to meet the needs of all social 
and economic groups within the State. 

Numerous proposals have been made 
to stimulate production, reduce land 
and construction costs, and assist low 
and middle income buyers and renters. 
Many tools are already on the books, 
such as Act 105 of 1970 — the State’s 
omnibus housing program — but they 
have not been used aggressively and 
effectively to meet needs. Perhaps we 
need to consider a new mechanism such 
as a State or County urban development 
corporation, to pull together and fully 
use the many existing programs and 
some new tools which may be needed. 
We also need to consider ways to 
control who gets new housing units. 

2 — New housing should be located 
strategically to minimize transportation 
costs and the loss of open space and 
agricultural lands. 

Suggestions for doing this include a 
moratorium on State land use boundary 
changes, incentives or penalties to 
stimulate use of existing urban-zoned 
lands, creation of land banks for hous- 
ing, conversion of military lands for 
civilian use, use of air rights above 
strategic urban parcels, and the develop- 
ment of new planned communities. 

3 — Existing housing must be made 
available at prices and rents which our 
present population can afford. 

The ideal situation is to have a 
housing market where supply and de- 
mand are in balance and housing is 
evenly distributed among all need 
groups. We are a long way from this 
ideal, given the magnitude of our exist- 
ing shortage and the fantastic demand 
for single-family homes, which has re- 
sulted in virtual runaway inflation and 
apparently massive speculation in the 
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resale of existing dwellings. Im- 
mediately, we should consider tax deter- 
rents and landing policies to discourage 
speculation (even by owner-occupants), 
rapid turnover and inflation. If these 
measures are ineffective, we may need to 
resort to outright price controls. As an 
emergency action in the short run, we 
also need to consider using rent controls 
until the rental market stabilizes. 


4—A quality growth policy should 
assure that the victims of growth, those 
displaced from their homes by public or 
private redevelopment, have suitable 
housing alternatives. This may warrant a 
policy of withholding approval of any 
public or private development until a 
satisfactory relocation program for 
present residents is provided. 


More next issue. 


What’s Happening 
Continued from Page 17 


cation and responsibility. 

2—A study with recommendations 
of newer methods of compensation now 
being used and discussed by the larger 
profession, 

3—A study of governmental pro- 
jects covering the manner in which 
architects are selected, fee structures, 
and architect-client relationships. 

4—The relationship of the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii Department of Archi- 
tecture to the profession should be 
studied as should the programs of the 
Department and their impact on the 
future of the profession. 

5 — A study of personnel policies in 
Hawaii should be made. 

6 — Efforts should be made to de- 
velop a joint AIA/GCA committee to 
resolve problems facing both parties. 
HOUSING LEGISLATION COM- 
MITTEE — chaired by Lew Ingleson: 

The committee is reviewing a pack- 
age of housing bills and making recom- 
mendations in detail. 

BUILDING CODE COMMITTEE 
chaired by Alan Holl: 

Reviewed proposed 
ments dealing with: 

1 — Ventilation of interior toilets. 

2 — Legislation re: planning for the 
handicapped. 

3—Life safety in high-rise building. 

4 — Private drain connections to city 
sewers. 

5 — Seismic requirements. 

6 — Revision of conditional use per- 
mits usage. 

7 — CZC revision. 


code require- 
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Fill-in 
this picture 
properly ! 


Have us do it for you. At Sen we specialize in total 
commercial environmental management, supply and 
design. We distribute top mainland and local commer- 
cial furnishings — from desks and cabinets to dimen- 
sional dividers and special lamps to restaurant ranges 
and security systems and vaults — and we'll plan, 
design, select and install to customize your space 
for your operation. Be it a solo attorney's office or 
a large hotel's restaurant and banquet facilities, at 
Sen we have the experience and capabilities to de- 
sign and furnish truly functional interiors in the latest, 
most effective styles. With our advance stocking pro- 
gram, we can turn concepts into realities in days. 
Call us to see how superior design and furnishings 
can affect your profits. 


sen company 


904 kohou street, honolulu, hawaii 841-3631 
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To Save the Waterfront 


By ROBERT M. FOX 


Reprinted from Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 


February 15, 1972 


i" 


Do not overwhelm our harbor with a wall of concrete. 


The final fate of downtown Honolulu 
rests with the decisions that will be 
made in the next two years. The alterna- 
tives are: 
THE CURRENT TREND 

We can erect a wall of concrete to 
cut off the harbor, destroy Chinatown, 
create a city for cars, build increasingly 
narrower city canyons, forget Honolulu 
is located in Hawaii. 
A NEW DIRECTION 

We can respect our natural heritage, 
the harbor, the mountains, and the 
climate by planning accordingly and by 
building an environment for people. 
AN OUTLINE FOR ACTION 

1 — REMOVE: The grotesque Pier 8 
ramp (a totally irresponsible, unneces- 
sary structure). 

the Hawaiian Electric Co. factory 
(realign Nimitz Highway and make the 
rest into a park). 
structures on Piers 13 and 14 

(except for a small service structure). 
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— all unnecessary structures on the 
harbor side of Nimitz Highway. 

— PRESERVE: The identity of Ho- 
nolulu as a harbor town. 

the integrity and character of 

Chinatown, our historical and architect- 
ural heritage. (Do not allow a HUD total 
clearance project, but rather a regenera- 
tion project). 

the historical buildings along Mer- 
chant and Bishop Streets. 

the Aloha Tower as a functional 
landmark. 

— open vistas to the harbor. 

=| REFURBISH: Chinatown with 
emphasis on proximity to the harbor. 

— Merchant Street as a link with the 
past. 

the Matson terminal at Pier 8 
through 11 into a shopping arcade mall 
and restaurant that would bring life 
back to our harbor. 

4 — CREATE: Spacious gateway en- 
tries at the Diamond Head and Ewa ap- 
proach to downtown. 

- landscaped pedestrian promenades 
and people parks along the harbor (i.e., 
a mini-park on the existing pier at the 
foot of Bethel Street.) 

a pleasant, safe pedestrian crossing 


for Nimitz Highway. 
ial | Wi 


Respect downtown Honolulu’s harbor identity; create landscaped promenades and spacious gateways. 


an open invitation to enjoy our 
harbor. 

5 — PLAN: Future growth and high- 
rise construction by establishing: 

VISUAL CORRIDORS (towards 
Nuuanu Stream and the Civic Center as 
well as mauka-makai). 

BUILDING ENVELOPES which 
would determine the form of our city 
(i.e., an envelope allowing for building 
along Nimitz Highway to be no more 
than three floors with the height in- 
creasing as the distance from the harbor 
increases). 

BUILDING INCENTIVE BONUSES 
for extra open space at pedestrian level 
and respect for visual corridors. 

DO NOT allow bad, shortsighted 
decisions to saddle us with an ill-plan- 
ned repulsive wall of structures that 
would sever the harbor from Honolulu 
forever. 

DO strive to regain the pleasant at- 
mosphere and harmonious character 
that once was the identity of downtown 
Honolulu. 
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Opti-Copy’ Hawaii offers... 


@ Largest copyboard for photodrafting in Hawaii 
Most sophisticated system for restoring old drawings 
Artwork time is less than ¥% that for conventional full-size negatives 


Computer-controlled scale change calculations. 


Serially numbered 8¥2"" X 11" negatives can be filed in any storage cabinet for 
future use a storage system with total flexibility for returning to various sized 
‘second” originals with no loss of resolution or line definition. 


@ The only system designed to make registered overlays and composites easy and 
perfect. This versatile system can be used for the simplest or most complicated 
photodrafting jobs imaginable with equal ease 


@ Free pick-up and delivery 


24 hour turnaround time for most jobs. 


ee 
Hawaii 
875 Waimanu St.-Gth Floor / Honolulu 96813 / 531-6456 
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The AGC Speaks on Land Use Policy 


At its 1972 convention, the American 
Institute of Architects adopted the task 
unit report on “A Plan for Urban 
Growth” which makes many recommen- 
dations for “the building and rebuilding 
of American communities.” The en- 
closed letter, which is self-explanatory, 
to William L. Slayton, is in response to 
an invitation to attend a series of 
meetings to “expand and refine” the 
Report. 

Contractor relations with architects 
at the chapter level have generally been 
more practical and effective than with 
AIA’s national board of directors, 
national committees and national staff. 
Local architects should be encouraged 
to review the task unit report to deter- 
mine whether they wish to be associated 
with this document. 

/s/Campbell L. Reed, 

Director, Building Division 
Associated General Contractors 
of America, Inc. 


Dear Mr. Slayton: 

This is in reply to your December 28, 
1972 letter inviting AGC representation 
at meetings to discuss the preparation of 
a second AIA report on urban growth 
strategy. 

The Report of the National Policy 
Task Force was discussed at length by 
the Executive Committee of AGC at its 
recent meeting. The committee was 
amazed that the American Institute of 
Architects would consider promoting a 
policy so socialistic in concept which, if 
adopted, would further undermine the 
private enterprise system. 

After careful review, the Executive 
Committee voted to oppose the imple- 
mentation of the “Plan for Urban 
Growth” as being detrimental to the 
interests of our members and free enter- 
prise business in the nation, including 
those in which AIA members are en- 
gaged. 

We believe that the positions out- 


lined in your plan are so inimical to the 
beliefs and interests of our members, 
and ALA members too, that we urge you 
now to convey to your membership 
AGC’s concerns about your proposals 
and our determination to oppose them 
at the local and at the national level. 

We thank you for and firmly decline 
your invitation to participate in the 
meetings referred to in your December 
28 letter. 

/s/J. M. Sprouse 

Executive Director 

Associated General Contractors 
of America 


ED.—At this point in the development 
of our country, the need for compre- 
hensive planning is a first priority issue. 
We are beyond the stage where we can 
continue chaotic unplanned growth and 
justify it by yelling “socialism” at any 
comprehensive approach to controlled 
growth, 


National Recess Convention 


The AIA National Convention will con- 
vene its recess convention in Hawaii on 
May 11. On May 12 a luncheon will be 
held at the Sheraton Waikiki Hotel, 
commencing at 9 a.m. Featured speaker 
will be Hidetoshi Kato, ‘Planning for 
the Future in the Pacific and Orient.” 
Mr. Kato is a noted futurist from 


Kyoto University, presently with the 
East-West Center. 

Following Mr. Kato’s presentation 
will be a panel dealing with the same 
subject matter, consisting of Dr. George 
Kanahele, Edward Inskeet and Fred 
Riggs. A luncheon meeting will follow 
with a presentation on Hawaii land use 


Letters to the Editors 


I'm always a little disturbed when we 
succumb to glamorized renderings of 
utilitarian structures such as those re- 
produced on pages 6 and 7 of the 
February “Hawaii Architect.” 


I live on Kalanianaole Highway and I 
fail to see just how the Rapid Transit 
System designers obtain a nice 104-foot 
wide corridor with apparently limitless 
additional spaces on each side for full 
grown trees, etc. The rendering on page 
7 is a nice presentation of the flora but 
what does the elevated structure look 
like? 

/s/ Vladimir Ossipoff, FAIA 


Dear (name withheld): 

I am sorry that neither my firm’s nor 
my individual convictions permit me to 
accept nor sell the enclosed fund raising 
tickets. 

I have never personally donated 
funds to any political body nor person 
with whom I have directly or indirectly 
any professional involvement. I trust 
you understand and respect my posi- 
tion. 

Sincerely 
/s/ Don C. W. Dumlao, AIA 


ED.— At least one of our members 
recognizes his ethical obligations. 


policies. 

Your automatic registration to the 
recess convention includes the luncheon 
and these two programs. 

We hope to see you at these events 
and the others sponsored by the Hawaii 
Chapter, AIA. 

—The Editors 


ASA Convention 


The Seattle and Southern California 
Chapters, co-hosts for the 1973 con- 
vention of the Architectural Secretaries 
Association, extends an invitation to all 
architectural secretaries and secretaries 
in related fields to attend the national 
convention in San Francisco from May 
5-8. Convention headquarters will be at 
the new Hyatt on Union Square in 
downtown San Francisco. The largest 
registration to date is expected for the 
three-day conference concluding with a 
meeting of the incoming and outgoing 
boards on May 9. 

Further information about the con- 
vention may be obtained from Virginia 
Hansen, convention chairman, Durham 
Adverson Freed Company, 1100 East- 
lake East, Seattle, Wa. 98109. 


Hawaii Architect 


Like all cool characters, 
you can be sure of what Carrier's COSMOPOLITAN 


will do next: 


Make poar life 
more Gorefortable... 


h Ni j rg t 
The Cosmopolitan is among 32 Carrier home models, one 
for every size room and every type window in Hawaii, on 
display NOW at the new CARRIER DISPLAY CENTER. Open 
7-4:30 weekdays, at 1602 KANAKANUI STREET, Mauka side 
of Nimitz Hwy. Opposite Pier 40. Plenty of Free Parking. 


You always get a great deal when you decide on CARRIER. 
It’s not only the best air conditioning money can buy, it’s the 


best buy for the money. 


CALL 847-6511 
“a me ay, 


AMERICAN m 
EQUIPMENT €: 


VISIT THE NEW CARRIER DISPLAY CENTER AT 1602 KANAKANUI STREET 
Opp. Pier 40/ Hours: 7-4:30 Mon.-Fri. / Plenty of Free Parking 


Mauka Side of Nimitz Hwy. 


* Full Service Carrier Dealers On All Islands « 
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DIEBOLD 


is your messenger, erand boy, and mailman 
You can send him anywhere; he will carry almost anything; 
and you can work him as hard and as long as you like. 


Whether you live in the business, financial, or medical worlds, Rally- 
wo post will help you make your world a more efficient and productive one 


Here’s how: 
LAMSON DIVISION 


HOSPITALS ° SYSTEM FEATURES 
OFFICE BUILDINGS e BANKS 


If you're making or planning any new 
system, or a change, or an addition to 
your message and supply distribution 
in your hospital, clinic, bank, or office 
building, stop and investigate the ad 
vantages of RALLYPOST. We believe 
you'll find RALLY POST makes all 
other systems obsolete. Protect your 
investment. Take time to learn the 
facts today. 


Call for further information 
and demonstration 


SALES & SERVICE 


345A N. Nimitz Highway / Phone 839-7471 
P.0. Box 4526 / Honolulu, Hawaii 96813 


